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The Indian and the Constitution. 


If you wereio sit in on a class regarding the ■ 
develop merit of tbt US- Ccnstiutlionina. 
typical public school, what would you 
hear? Most likely , you. would hear the 
slu dent? and die leacter talk about the 
founding father; of the country - people 
like George ^ashingron, Thomas Paine, 
Benjami n Fran kl in and Thomas Jefferson. 
This would certainly be fiUing and appro- 
priate. These were great men. w hose words 
and actions were destined to change his- 
tory. A.? evidenced by the quotation by 
Jefferson on page 3, many of their thoughts 
and words would seem 10 provide an end- 
less voice in support of human rights and 
change. 

E ut one thing you would be less than Likely 
to hear being discussed in that classroom 
is that the Constitution these men crafted 
was actually fashioned after one that ex- 
isted on this continent a thousand years 
before Columbus set sail. 

Through the centuries, as iheffiffllMChS Of 
various European countries were massing 
one army against another, the nations of 
the ImquoU Confederacy on tiais; eonli- 
nent were engaged in democracy. The 
Iroquois Confederacy of ite Sis Nations 


established 'ihe principles of freedom of 
speech and religion, the right of women to 
participate in government, separation of 
powers, cheeks and balances, initiative, 
recall and referendum in the area now 
known as the United States long before 
there was a United. States, By the 17th. 
Century, some 60 indigenous nations had. 
become pari of this Confederacy, which 
had been implemented by the Great Law 
of Peace, established while Europe was 
still la the "Da/k AgesT 
The founding fathers acknowledged die 
existence of the Confederacy. Benjamin 
Franklin wasoneof several colonial states- 
men who studied and learned from it. He 
urged colonial governor^ to follow the 
example it set in establishing a union. In 
1754, Franklin’s recommendation resulted 
in the Albany Plan of Union, which uni- 
fied Massachusetts Bay, New HampsJnre, 
Connecticut, Rbotle Island, New York, 
Ne w J ensey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia and South Carolina, It was a political 
twin of the Iroquois Confederacy* and it 
served as. the primary model for the Ar- 
tides of Confederation, which led in 1787 
(0 the U S. Constitution. In fact, the Great 


Law of Ffcacc and the traditional form of 
government of the Iroquois Confederacy 
still exists today. 

Congress has continued to acknowledge 
the existence of the Confederacy 1 ! and the 
inspiration it provided to the development 
of the U.S. Constitution, Note. the reprint 
of the Joint Resolution, passed, by die 
lOGlh U.S. Congress, on this page. 

Yci + even today, if you were to ask the 
students in that classroom studying the 
Con?; tire non what they know about the 
T rites , the response would probably seem 
like a replay of an old western movie. 
Maybe there will te some semblance of 
justice in the portrayal of history in the 
classrooms of tomorrow. There does seem 
to be soma progress in some places. Put 
for now, let us resolve to let people know 
thal when the. 'Ifibes reach out for Self^ 
Governance, it is not without precedent. 

The following Joint Resolution, by 

the 100th Congress* officially recognised 
the Tribal Contribution to the development 
of die- U.S, Constitution , OS veil as Tribal 
sovereignty and the US, trust responsibil- 
ity to rke Tribes. 


The Congressional Perspective 


Purpose: Tc> Acknowledge rhe Comriburiciu of 
the Iraq ixi is Confederacy of Notions to the De- 
velopilKfliof the United 8 rates Constitution and 
to Reaffirm die CordimrEnj] Government to 
Government Rc E ailo psh ip B etweert Indian'! Vibes 
ml die United States Established in the Consti- 
[ution. 

Resolved, by the Senate (Ihe Houseof Repress n- 
ttdvHS W]*; uning), ihw; 

Whereas. the original framers of the Constitu- 
tion. including most noliWy, Georg* Wajjbmg- 
lon and Benjamin franklin, are known to have 
greatly admired the concepts, principles and 
goweflunjeosal practices of the Six Marions of the 
Iroquois Confederacy; md, 

Whwess, the ConfederaiiOn of the original dip. 
’x-xn colonies into On* Republic was cKplicilly 
modeled upon the Iroquois Confederacy as were 
many of Ihe demoL-rmic principles which were 
incojporaKd into the Constitution itself; nnd, 
Whereas, since the formation of the Uitiled- 
Saws, the Congress has recognriad dw sover- 
dgnsiunrsof bidLaELTiibcs, and has, through the 
exercise of powers reserved lo the FedaulCov- 
crnnenL in the Ccmmfcree Clause oflhcConsli- 
Wtafln (an,l.sS.c|.3J. dealt with Indian Tnbcscn 
a govraimcnE-tc-govemment basis and has, 
through [I# Treaty Clause (anil, s2, cl, 2), en- 


[LTL-d into 370 uearies with Indian tribal nalions; 
and, 

Whereas, bom the first treaty entered inw- with 
Ml Indian nStidtr. Iku= Treaiy with the Delaware 
Indians of September 17. 177H. end thereafter in 
every Indian Treaty unlit the cessation of trcaly- 
making hr 1S71, the Congress has assumed a 
trust responsibility and obligation lo Tndinn 
Trihes and their members 10 ’‘cicxcire the ut- 
most good faith in rLenJirigswirli the Indians" as 
provided For in Ihe Northwest Ordinance of 
17*7, U Sun. 50); mi, 

Wh^tas, CtrflgfBSS lias ccmsistemly reaffirmed 
there fundamental policies over the post 200- 
yttt , j Ui rough legislation specifically designed 
to honor this special relationship: and, 
Whcrea£,lhe judieialsystcmof the United Stales 
hascmpsteitly i^opnjafiJ awl reaffirmed this 
special relationship; 

Mow, therefore be ilResolvcdby the Senate and 
House of ReprescntaiiYcs of the United States in 
Congress assembled, that; 

(l)Thc Congress, on the occasion of the ZUOth 
Anniversary of rive signing of rhe United States 
CunscitiuLoii, acknowledges the historical debt 
which this Republic of ihe United States of 
Acrierica owes re* the Iroquois Confederacy and 
other Indian Nations for their demonstration of 


enlightened, democraric'prmoiples of gOvtfn- 
immi and their wjimple of a free association of 
independent Indian Nairons.; 

(2) The Congress also hereby reaffirms lbs ran- 
stiEuironatly reragnj^govoTtinfirtt-tO-guvcm- 
men! rel ationship with Indian Tribes which has 
Itisiortciilly been ihecomcrstoireof this nation's 
official tudian policy; 

(3) The Congress sped felly acknowledges 
and reaffirms the tnrstrespcaistbilily andohf Ega > 
tionof the United Starts Go vernmentlo Indian 
Tribes, including Alludes Knlives, for their pres- 
cxviikng protection and enhancement, includ- 
mg the provirion of health, education, social and 
economic assistance programs as necessary, lo 
assist Tribes to perform thek govcrnmejual re- 
sponsibility to provide for the social and eco- 
nomic well-being of dicir tueaiihiens.srvJ iu pru- 
sw>e JribaJ eulluroJ Identity and heritage; and 

(4) Tlva Coogttii jl « acknnwkdges the need bo 
■cxerasc' lhi utihostgood faith in u pliold Inf: its 
Ireaties with the various Tribes, as the Tribes 
understand them to he, and the duty of a jpu.it 
natron to uphold its legal and moral obligations 
for i te benefit of all of its ritiwns so that they 
and their posterity may also continue to enjoy 
rhe rights they have enshrined in dm United. 
Stales Constitution for time immemorial.. 
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IHS Inclusion Supported 

CQiratiu&escfthe VS. Senate and theHouseaf Representatives have 
voiced supportfo r inclusion of Indian Health Service programs in the 
Self-Gffvernmce process. 

Following is the text of die report On this issue recently published in 
the Congressional Calendar by US. Senator Daniel K- Inaitye, 
Chairman of the Senate Select Committee On Indian Affairs. With a 
few minor exceptions, the language is the same as that reported by 
US. Representative George M iller. Chairman of the: House Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. Full Senate and House action is 
expected in the current Congress. 

Tribal Self-Governance Project 

In 1987, tiic Congress considered, as pan of toe amendments to Public 
Law 93 -63S, the Indian Self-Determination Act, toe Congress autho- 
rized die Self-Governance Project under Title III of Public Law 100- 
472. The Self-Governance Project allows participating tribal govern- 
ments to enter into an aiv niaJ funding agreement wi Lh die Secretary of 
the Interior to plan, consolidate, and administer programs, services, 
and functions administered by die Bureau of Indian Affairs. Thirty 
tribal governments arc currently authorized to participate in the 
project. 

The Committee is persuaded that many of these tribal governments 
are now ready to expand their Self-Governance programs to include 
programs* services and functions of the Indian Health Service. For 
example, the Mille Lacs Band of Ojibwc Indians, has experienced 
great omrescivalion economic and population growth in recent years 
that lias critically overburdened its IBS on -reservation clinic and 
strained The tribal govemnncni’s capacity to deliver essential health 
care and rural ambulance: services, When Mille Lacs has requested 
increases in IMS funding to meet this rew nced n the 11 IS has claimed 
an inability to respond because the new need does not show up on ihe 
IHS historical needs' based formula. Such a situation is ready-made 
for toe planning and administrative flexibility of a tribal self-gover- 
nance health program in which a tribal government like Mille Lacs is 

{Continued on next page) 


Sovereign Nations 

StrvjEHErJf ffiujbra is a nron Irily pybbeatiuci of the Tribal if • {Jaw ern art ce 
DeitMUJimSMi, Project The purpose l:: Uk pablieaiuMi is to diworunait 
ttcorajj;. infcnrtxticn about Sdf-Gtm^nr'iiriir-f- ConapSLnieiitflry jijbstfrpooiis 
ut available- Lhjoij£h the Comm luiiczjEit* & Education Pro?wt Matri uls 
«nuijtol b«dji can be .reproduced, «iili p^per tfciiu. Appropriate 
ttEiaria] ooKtriburions snri ^OTresptnJfcsto* an: welcome. 

Sdl-tiovccmnte. u a u-Lhally driven intfislivc intend «L ifl pnwidt uibil 
gowamrmu irurc ctninJ ova thtirown dntiitvHU The prujeer toners the 
sKiping of a H cLew puitnenbip” between tribal gwcnuuoila md the 
gpvonmiejit of Uniicd Sitter, We belicvt Out tJtcsflence in leUtoU 
' kjqiih un Ecari-oo sod etiucaliwi ii I'jnth.ni'tiiLal io ibe icriie /-cm ent cf these 

, 

Ntrfc to emlribiriors/MUiBra: 

Wc encourage your input, bi'Ji cwnoc guwwtice acceptance due to lirn>?- *nd 
jpsce cooEtnintx inherent in ihe ptd&ujiioei of this ncwflerier 
IVw kifonnttion. pitue write to: 

Maureen KinJev.Cpcidriwtijr 
Corona tun cation Ik Eductifcm 
Scif-fiovtfnaaoc DtHKnrUalicif PfOKCi 
do Lmthl Indian Ruiirrea Council 
2616 Kurina Road 
Bdlhjihaffi,WA9S22fi 

Phaie.(M6) 738-2301 









A Memorial to Thomas Jefferson 


Like the words of many of the “founding fathers 17 of the 
Un ctsd States, those of TTtomas Jefferson still ring true today. 
The following Jefferson quotation „ eiehcd in the marble walls 
of the Jefferson Memorial in Washington, D.G., seems par- 
ticularly relevant in view of the changing relationship be- 
tween the U.S. and the Tribes. 

"J am not an advocate for frequent changes in laws 
and constitutions, but laws and constitutions must 
go hand in hand with the progress of the human 
mind . As that becomes more developed, more en- 
lightened , ns Hew discoveries are made, new truths 
discovered and manners and opinions change, with 
the change of circumstances, institutions must ad- 
vance also to keep pace with the times. We might as 
well require a man to wear still the coat which Jilted 
him when a boy as civilized society to remain ever 
under the regimen of their barbarous ancestors ” 





(HIS Inclusion continuedfio/n page 3) 
authorized toobiain planning funds anti to negotiate for its fair share 
oflHS agency-wide resources to meet its modem needs, 
file Committee Amendment now authorizes ihe tribal governments 
participating in ihc Self -Governance Project to plan, consolidate, 
^design FJiatl administer programs, activities, services, and. functions 
administered by the Indian Health Sendee pursuant to an annual 
funding agreement with the $ eeretary of I Health and 13 uman Services, 
Rinds for annual funding agreements arc. allocated out of all of the 
funds available to the Indian Health Serviceand are provided toatribal 
government on the basis of what the particular tribe would have 
received in funds and services in the absence of the annual funding 
agreement. 

The Committee expends the same level of commitment 
and suppport from Ihe Secretary of Health and Human 
Services and the Director of the IHS that has been 
demonstrated by the Secretary of the Interior and the 
Assistant Secretary of Indian Affairs* 

The Committee Amendment directs the Secretary of Health and 
Human Services to make planning and negotiation grams to partici- 
pating tribal governments. "Hue Committee is aware- of die- negotia- 
tions b etween several tribal participants and the Indian Health Service 
for the development of self-governance compacts. The Committee 
strongly supports the establishment of an Office of Self-Governance 
in the Indian Health Service in order to facilitate the development of 
the research and data necessary to the development of self-gover- 
nance compacts. The Committee expects the same level of commit- 
ment and support from the .Secretary of i leallh and 1 Iranian Services 
id the Director of the IHS that has been demonstrated by the 
Secretary of die Interior and the Assistant Secretary of Indian A flairs. 
Successful completion of at least one year of planning under a 
plain ing grant is a condition precedent for each of the thirty partie-i- 
pacing tribal governments in order to enter into compact negotiations 
wiLh ihc Indian Health Service, Successful completion of a planning 
process will help ensure that the framework necessary for a tribal 
government to negotiate a scif-govcrnancc compact is in place. The 
Committee believes dial planning grants are essential for tribal 
governments to undertake the internal governmental planning, the 
budgetary and legal research „ necessary for the Self-governance 
negotiation process. The Committee views the planning process as a 
crucial prerequisite to successful project participation. The Commit- 
tee expects the Indian Health Service to expeditiously process these 
grants so as not to adversely impact or unnecessarily delay the 
negotiation process, 

Finally, the Committee notes that the Indian Health Service- and die 
Secretary should seek to allow the Self-Governance Demonstration 
Project its fullest and broadest implementation, If there is a question 
as to whether a particular activity, program, service, or function is 
eligible for inclusion in the project it shall be resolved in favor of 
Indus ion. The Comm ittee intends this section to be interpreted by the 
Department in a way that facilitates the inclusion of a program or 
activity in the project and effectuates the full implementation of the 
nrojecL 

.2 Committee Amendment includes a new section which provides 
fora waiverof life Paperwork Reduction Act in carrying out any study 
or survey authorized or required under the Indian Health Care 
Improvement Act. 



I Look At My Children,,, 


I look at my children 
And can't help but think. 

About the days dial await them 
In our ancestral link. 

Will theirs be a future of peace and esteem? 
Will it he happy? Will it be sad? 

Will it bring goodness 
Intermixed with the bad? 

Will it bring pride 
In the people we art? 

Or wilE it bring fear 
And false shame from afar? 

1 think of my children 
And of what is to be h 
And I know wiiat r want, 

1 want them to be free, 

Free to be Indi an. 

Free to express 
The people we are, 

In our speech and dress. 

Free to lake pride 
In our land and our sky, 

Free to live long 
And to comfortably die. 

Freedom to worshi p 
The Creator wc know* 

And freedom to decide 
Where we come and we go, 

When I think of these things 
I know first and last. 

That the key to our freedom 
Extends from our past. 

So I look toward tomorrow 
And the answer is here; 

It exists in the lessons 
Our ancestors held dear. 

From these wc gain strength, 

And the power to see, 

Wc must be Indian 
...Everlastingly. 
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Newest Compact Tribe 

Lower Elwha Wins a Long-Fought Battle 



The days (if the Lower Elwha Dam arid the G litres Canyon Dnm (above) are like tv 
n um bored, thanks co the tenacious efforts mT the Lower Elwha S'KktlLmi Tribe. 


What Self-Governance Means to Lower Elwha 


Editor's tfot?; Often in. the past, Tribes 
have had to itzke. lonely stands it i I heir 
struggle to survive. A case in point is the 
stand that has long been taken by fire Lower 
Elwha $‘ Kiel ktm Tribe . in favor of remov- 
ing two dams on the Lower Elwha River, 
which were illegally built without fish pas- 
sages or per nuts decades ago. Triha! me ut- 
ters and their representatives have spear- 
headed the effort for many years, often 
Standing atone. But their persistence paid 

off. Over time, the Tribe successfully en- 
listed the support of government agencies. 
Congressional representatives, environ- 
mental and fishing organizations and other 
Tribes and Indian organizations. Late last 
year. Congress passed legislation autho- 
rizing feasibility studies, and the possible 
removal of the dams. The actual task of 
restoring the great Elwha ftsh run is monu- 
mental, but so wns the passage of the legis- 
lation. ft seems more than a coincidence 
that the Lower Ebvha Tribe cj file eevueef 
Self-Government Demonstration Project 
Compact Tribe, Tribal officials see the in- 
creased self-determination and resources 
Seif-Governance will provide as essentia! 
to die challenges ahead. The specifics of the 
budgeting process remain to be seen, but 
participation in Self-Governance will 
clearly increase both rite level of funding 
and management responsibilities for the 
Tnbe. The following articles present some 
of fire views of Elwha S'Klallam Tribal 
members on Self-Governance, restoration 
of the Elwha River, and the future. 

An Elder’s Perspective 
"I have seen the 
watcF rippling with 
giant fish, from one 
side of the river to 
(he other," reflected 
Beatrice Charles, 
elrter of the Low 
Elwha S’Kiallam 
Tribe- Of western 
Washing ion. k Atmi 
Bca\ as her fellow tribal members affec- 
tionately call her, served as star witness in 
a mccnl Congressional! hearing wh ich helped 
lead to federal legislation authoring stud 
es for cilhcr alternative fish passages or (lie 
removal of the two dams on. the Lower 
El wha Ri vcr. 1 T know what it h s like to ha vo 
a lot of fish," she said. 

(Continued on page 8) 


£Efc was always picking on smaller creatures, 
when one day Wien flew into Elk's nostril. 
Elk cried for Wren to please- get Out- But 
Wren wouldn't Heave until! Elk promised do 
S lop bullying die younger animals. 

This brief Indian legend, and others like it. 
are teed to convey a lesson to ihc chi tdren of 
the Elwlta Tribe, through its cultural etfuca- 
don program. The lesson here obviously is 
for big kids not to bully smaller kids. Other 
such lessons involve everyth ing from gc lb ng 
a good education to-staying away horn dregs 
and alcohol. 

"S'KlalLam means ’strong people'." said 
Jamie Valadez cultural coordinator for the 
E [whaT ri be. "[warn the children of dreTribe 
to know dus, and to feel good aboutwho they 
are.” 

5 he cxpLiinS that this type of Strength, which 
is being taught i n the T ribe's Cu I uiral Educa- 
tion Program, is the strength that, will pro- 
duce strong and productive- Tribal citizens. 
The program uses such toolsas arts and crafts 
instruction, (he conveyance of legends 
through plays and siory leUing, sports and 
recreation and preventative education ami 
field trips to teach the children of the Tribe 
about their heritage. 

“H is working well with th(: kiftS w£ have, 
which is about 10 to 20 percent of the 150 
kid s who belong to the Tribe,' ' .she said. ‘ 'But 
we need to accommodate more kids, year 
'round, with reliable transportation, " 

J LLCBti-e looks forward to a day when morcand 
more S "Kid Lam children wi LI be able to write 
dieir own Language, as well as si ng and dance 
to traditional songs. "’Not too long ago, a 


Klaliam band in Victoria, Canada, gave us 
back a traditional song. We need to have the 
wherewithal to Seam from one another this 
way,, .whether we're learning arts from die 
teachers of another Tribe, or being enlight- 
ened to our own history by our own elders. 
We've got to get back into good memories 
abou t our Tribe, and wc need to-do it in a big 
way.'" 

Jamie is already preparing program justifica- 
tions for Tribal Council review in imple- 
menting Self-Govemanccat Lower Elwha . 

Tribal Council Member Alfred Charles sees 
the day when the leader of each of the depart- 
ments in Ehvha's T ribal Govcmmcn l will be 
able 10 write justifications for their annual 
budgets, and thus be individually respon- 
sible for supporting ihe professionalism of 
the Tribal governmental process, ’This will 
not only save us tfOifcT he said. "It will 
increase ourcfficiency andcnhance ihe skills 
of each department head." 

Budgctingat the Tribe, like most, has histori- 
cally been a centralized process. But pro- 
gram managers are now being trained to 
manage their own programs, and the process 
is thus being decentralized, The Council will 
now he- able to devote more lime to the 
consideration of specific budget requests that 
will come hand- i n -hand w idt researched jus- 
tification,' 

Charlescredi ls Self-Governance for improv- 
ing the Tribe's opportunities to increase effi- 
ciency, and Ik secs improved government- 
to-govemmem relations between the blwha 
Council and local, stare and federal levels of 

(Continued on page rij 
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(Self-Governance continued from page 5} 
non-Indian government as a resulting benefit. 

"We’re already seeing ibis happen. H he said, "’Local city and county 
governments are listening to us J ike they never have before. They are 
far more open-minded to Indian problems and rights,, and we fun* able 
to help them better understand Indian ways," 

He said ifns improved relationship is especially impemm with [he 
growth of the Tribe's economic base, "I’ve had to WflLCh the fish runs 
in our river die Oyer the years, 1 ’ he said. “But as wo were able to show 
non-Indian agencies and organizations ihai wc are serious about 
improving management of the river, and wcYc not out to get rid of 
them, they came out of the woodwork to support ns. It li& been 
amazing,” 

He said you would be hard-pressed Co find a smokehouse full of 
salmon on the Reservation these days, but that, with the cooperation 
of government at all levels, he is now confident the day of fuU 
smokehouses will return, "‘Hopefully it will be in my lifetime ” he 
said. "If not, that Yakighi. At least our futuregefraaiians will benefit" 

Patty Efofson, [jower Elwfia Business Manager, said the likely 
removal of die dams will increase the Tribe’s Jaw enforcement 
responsibilities, as more houses will te built on th e Reservation and 
as the Tribe's responsibilities in flooding and dam safety issues 
inemase, She said that with increased revenues made available by the 
Self-Governance process, the Tribe has already been able to negotiate 
Ihc hiring of an additional police officer. Also, one additional FTE has 


already been secured tor the Tribe’s social services program, 

She said the Tribe stands to gain another 1 ,000 acres of trust property, 
in the Lake AJdwdl area, as the waiera recede following removal of 
the dams. Tribal planners are already working on plans to assure the 
highest and best use of these lands, with the intention of managing it 
m a way [hat will complement the bordering Olympic National Park. 
“WcYe going to be needing land for housing development, too,” she 
said, "We already have approval 10 build 44 
more houses for Tribal members. And we're 
going to bcnccding from 75 to lOOmorc. We’re 
also looking into a resort area purchase, and 
other investments in tourism.” 

"'It is time for us to noli up ourslccvcsartd really 
go to work” said Carla FJofson, Tribal Chair 
and Self-Govemaj]CciCoondinaijor. "Self-Gov- 
cmance will be a reality here. Wc want it to Carla Elofson 
succeed. It will mean more vocational training, along with cultural 
education for Our children and our adult Tribal mem hers” One of the 
objectives of the Tribe is to maximize the number of Tribal members 
who are employed by die Tribe. Already, more than 60 pereentof ite 
employees arc Tribal members or spouses. “Self-Governance will 
mean a lot loourculiural program, oursoeial programs, employment 
mid our economic development," she said. 

"We have recently signed a Gaming Compara, had a River Resirra- 
□on bill pass, and now have signed a Self-Governance Compact. Qur 
Tribe has made remarkable progress this last year" she said. 



Swinomish Drlhe Moves Toward Self-Governance. -.Cautiously and Deliberately 


Robert Joe, Sr., (Wa Walton - or Soaring 
Eagle), Chairman of the Swinomish Tribe In 
western Washington* is acautious man when 
it comes to the welfare of his Tribal mem- 
bers. 

When the Swinomish Tribe decided in be- 
come pan of ifve Self-Governance process, it 
used a somewhat novel approach by using a 
ScLf-Determi nation planning giant, then ap- 
plying for a Self-Governance negotiations 
grant. Chairman Joe emphasize; that die 
Trif:<; is limiting the application of the pro- 
cess, and ismakingeveiy effort tocos ure that 
the Tribal Government can return to Self- 
Bctcniunadan contracting through the Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs fBTA) with the,se pro- 
grams, If ne&i te. 

"I can sec where the Self-Govcmanoc pro- 
gram will help us achieve greater self ‘effi- 
ciency in governing our Tribe, if we proceed 
carefully. Bui we’rc trying to look ahead 
with this thing. Overall, I think the BIA has 
done a credible job of representing the inter- 
ests of the Tribes over the years , and 1 don r i 
want us to limit Ouj options for the future. If 
we need to revert to the Bureau for help with 
our Trihal programs again, I want that option 
lobe there, I want to avoid loose ends, keep 
our purpose in sharp focus and assure ac- 
countability.” 

To Joe. the purpose of Tribal government is 


clear - to serve the overall interest ofTTribal 
members, to provide Lhe best possible oppor- 
tunity to get good education, and to encour- 
age the greatest possible diversification. in 
economic deveLopmcni, 

Through the years, the S wirtomish Trite ten 
made great strides in these areas- The Tribal 
Council has strongly supported education at 
all levels, from pre-school to college and 
vocational train mg. In its economic develop- 
ment program, it has ventured into leasing 
programs of various kinds, ranging from 
recreational vehicle camping facilities and 
housing to a fish plant, a restaurant and a log 
storage area. 

The Trite 's unemployment rate overthe past 
several years has dropped from more than 5(1 
percent to less than 25 percent. 

Robert Joe is a Strong advocate of economic 
planning. Ll I always want us to be in the 
process of implementing ikw employment 
andsclf-employmcntoppominiues. Wtether 
our Tribal members are fishing or dealing 
cards in our casino, everybody utn get 
excited about something,, and if wc keep 
broadening the choices-, the odds arc better 
for each of them to find out what that some- 
thing is, ITs those ’magic moments’ in life, 
such as when one of our people discovers the 
career that helps pul (hem on the road to 
success, that keep me jnotjvaied as their 


Chairman," 

Such motivation has led LheS winom ishTribe 
to significant achievement in government- 
[O-govcrnment relations in recent ysars.The 
Tribe was an active participant in the devel- 
opment of the Centennial Accord, which 
established a formal government- u>- govern- 
ment relationship with the state of Washing- 
ton in 1939. It has established a similar 
relationship with nearby Skagit County and 
it roco|nues the need to develop the best 
possible govemmem-to-gevernmeni reta- 
liouship with the federal government, 
Reason enough to venture, however cau- 
tiously, into the Self-Govoiiance Demon- 
stration Project. 



“Just as a strong net is wovtft n strand at 
atmtera Tribe must procured cautiously, a 
step at a time, in changing the way it deals 
with the federal government .** 

- Robert Joe Sr,, Swinomish Chairman 
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The TCC Challenge - Self-Governance Adds a New Wrinkle 

and denial clinics in Fairbanks, as well as health clinics at meal of 


Hcw's this for a challenge? 

Coordinate the implementation of Self-Governance program ming 
x about 11.000 Tribal members at 41 Tribes, in a region of 
235,000 square miles. T , in the rugged interior of Alaska? Only nine 
of flic Tribes arc accessible by road, and the airfare- to some of them 
exceeds the cost of a trip to Hawaii. 

Challenges just don’t seem to come in small packages in that part 
of the country, but such is the challenge being tackled head on by 
flic Tartana Chiefs Conference (TCC), based in Fairbanks. It’s not 
really a totally new challenge, because TCC has. operated for 
decades, primarily coordinating Indian Health Service (IHS) pro- 
grams for its member Tripes, 

The TCC was initially formed 
in 1915 to press for the land 
claims of the Tribes. It even- 
tually grew to bean organiza- 
tion of, by and for the member 
Tribes, concerned with deliv- 
ering a wide range of services 
to T ribe-s and Tribal members, 
as well els serving as a unified 
advocate for their positions 
peter John of Mtnlu, Alaska, iradi and their needs, 
iton at chief of the Tanam Chief* Self- Governance has 
Conference. added a new wrinkle because 

it. by definition, requires that the Tribes all develop an efficient 
administrative capacity. And, with die Tribal villages ranging in 
opu laikn from 1 1 no 90Gpeople, and with M Gnomic. language and 
cultural diversity casting a similar span, the order is a tall one. Top 
of the heap of specific challenges is communication. The ability lo 
disperse and receive current information quickly is 3 mu s L m st]t ‘ 
governance, 

“We do face some tough challenges," said TCC President Will 
Mayo. "Bui they 're outweighed by the benefits we hope to obtain 
for the Tribes," 

"Thank God for fax machines," Mayo added. The advent of fax 
math ines and computers has already meant a great deal to efficient 
communications in the region, although many of the Tribes are just 
now acquiring tlaem for the first time. 

Still, there is sometimes just no substitute for personal visits in such 
an operation, and so the travel plans being made by Mayo and his 
staff arc somewhat hectic for the next several weeks. Each and. 
every Tribe will be visited in the effort to implement the Self- 
Governance process. 

“We hope to complete die full Self-Governance Compact negotia- 
tions process in die first quarter of 1993," Mayo said. 

"Many of [he member villages are seeking enhancement of [half 
Tribal governmenicapacities, 1 ' said Ed Rutledge, l CC’sdincciorof 
planning and development. "I sec the development of efficient 
administrab ve processes as one of the primary benefits to [he Tribes 
in this effort." 

TCC wants to provide a full compilation of services to all Its 
member Tri bes, ranging from health anti human services lo natural 
resource management and economic development support. 

TCC has concentrated much of its developmental effort on health 
services in Use past, establishing a central health center and vision 


the Tribal villages, Obviously, the organization's main source of 
f unding in the past has been flic IHS. 

"1 think those services will be positively impacted by Self-Gover- 
nance," said Rutledge. "Good health programs are of obvious 
importance. But it is high time for the Tribes, themselves, to have 
more say in how those and all other programs affecting them are 
operated* That's what this process is all about." 

"We still have a Long way to go,” Rutledge continued "Most of 
these Tribes still have 90 percent unemployment rates. There are 
incredible needs for improvement in economic development, as 
well as every other facet of life,” 

In addition to its base operation in Fairbanks, TCC serves its 41 
member Tribes through subregional offices in the communities of 
Holy Cross, Tok, McGrath, Galena and Fori Yukon, as well as 
Fairbanks, The major watersheds that comprise the region are the 
Yukon, Koyukuk, Xanana and Kuskokwim rivets. Across the 
region are found a diversity of Native cultures and language 
dialects. In the midst of the diversity, a common thread is ibe fact 
dial these are rural Tribes, heavily dependent on traditional subsis- 
tence lifestyles. A shared concern of the Tribes is the constant bailie 
to protect their subsistence rights in the face of challenges ranging 
from sport hunting interests to extreme preservationists. 



Tbc Conference rrgion covers an area equal to about 37 percent of the 
State nt Alaska, and is subslantiully larger than Hie State of TexaS- 


ll The cultural diversity of the region points to a real need for Self- 
Cover nance." said Rutledge. "The Tribes need to be able to find 
common ground where they can negotiate solutions to their prob- 
lems and be able to represent ihtir own Tribal interests in the 
process. Self-Governance will help them develop the administra- 
tivcabiliiy to do so. The process should also aid in flie development 
of improved govenimtnt tc> government relations between the 
Tribes and the State and federal governments,” 

Mayo hopes Tribes will be able to take more action on whatever 
their individual Tribal priorities are, such as economic develop- 
ment, support for elders, cultural preservation, or youth programs. 
“■Whatever direction things go, the Tribes w ill make the decisions,” 
Mayo said. "Maybe they will choose to continue flieir participation 
in regional programming through TCC. Maybe (bey won't. For 
now, our course is clear. We Eiave to do all we can to communicate 
the opportunities and options available to the T ribes , and help them 
develop the administrative abilities to make the- best possible 
decisions for (heir own Tribal well-being.'' 
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Elwha (continued from page 5) 

Aunt Bca. 73* Likes to talk about the days 
when the giantffeh still tame to the river, The 
Elwha, with headwaters m what Ls today toe 
Olympic National Part:, begins high in the 
majestic snow-capped mountains of die 
Oiyinpic Pen inailaarKl empties into the Strait 
of Joan dc Fuca»an ocean border! i ne between 
toe United States and Canada. As Aunt Kea 
wilt tcU you, the runs of 10O-pound-j>luS 
salmon have provided a major source of 
food, trade and culture for the S'Klallam 
people for thousands of generations. 

“I remember when the fish were bigger tfem 
I was," said A uni Rea. “Now where are 
they?" 

She reminisces about her life on the river, 
sometimes earing salmon three times a day, 
and holding big feasts and ceremonies cel- 
ebrating the great fish. Then she remembers, 
that year- by-year, following the cons true lion 
of Lhe Elwha and G lines Canyon Dams, the 
fish became fewer and fewer, eventual Ly ail 
but disappearing. 

"We were deprived of our culture. ..and of 
our food that the Creator pm fere for us to 
use. We were deprived of our very means of 
existence,” she said. 

It was never easy for rcprcsciitarives of the 
Tribe to make this stand, 1 'Year after year, our 
voices were not heard," said Aunt Rea. "No- 
body ever listened... until now,” 

And now, finally, i| seems the proverbial 
dam has broken, and the dams cm die Elwha 
River are soon to be history. Restoring the 
salmon promises to be a very tough, time- 
consuming (ask. But if die tenacity and stead- 
fastness shown by the Tribe to date is any 


indication, there is genuine hope. 

As for Aunt Bca. she has already tackled 
restoration of the T ribe’s culture* Just as the 
gradual diminishment of the salmon run Led 
10 the dCtn isctif thisculture, so hopefully wi I i 
the restoration oftoe salmon run come hand- 
in’ hand with a resurgence of the Tribe's 
Language and Lradi tionai custom. 

She, and her aunt. Adeline Smith, are busily 
teaching the S'Kfellam Lariguagc to the chil- 
dren of the Tribe. They realize that times 
have changed . and people have changed , and 
that th mgs will never tie what they once were. 
But, they also realize that increased knowl- 
edge of the Tribe’s past will correspondingly 
strengthen the se 1 f-esiccm and posili vt iden- 
tity of its people. 

Aunt, Bea was six years old when last she 
spoke the S'KJaHam language in day-to-day 
conversation. 

"Thai's a long time ago*” she said. “But il's 


slowly coming back," 

In addition to cultural education for Tribal 
members, she says she hopes the Tribe will 
be able to invest more in the development of 
a cultural corner to help convey traditional 
knowledge, and accurate h istory to the out- 
side commun ily. “It aggravates me that non- 
Indian people are- so poorly informed about 
us r ” she said. l, I have even heard some say 
there were no I ndians here in this area, I beg 
to differ with them, I was here, and so were 
my people. They took all the hest from us. 
But we were here before them,” 

Ashed whal she considers the mast impor- 
tant single objective in restoring the strength 
and pride of" the indigenous people of the 
Elwha watershed * she promptly replied* “re- 
storing lhe salmon." 

“[ may not live tosee i t." she said. "Bui I hope 
Our e iTorts today will help my gramk hildicn, 
and cheirch i Ldren . to see iL TheElwhasImCfl 
run is the identity of the Elwha people ” 
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